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Readers of LCM know Professor Goodyear to be regular contributor to its pages, as is also 
Dr Hine of Edinburgh. But the former is not as frequent a one as the appearance of another arti- 
cle under his name this month might suggest, nor the latter as infrequent as might his last ap- 
pearance in March 1982. The fact of the matter was that the former's MS (which appears this month) 
was mislaid and the latter's (to which no name had been appended by the author, nor, as it should 
have been on receipt, by the Editor) misattributed. Both victims were more amused than angry, but 
the Editor apologizes nublicly to them’(as he has already done privately) and to readers, and 
thanks them all for their forbearance with the inefficiencies of the Editor. 

What another victim describes as his ‘talent for sabotage’ which he was ‘glad (in a way) to 
see ... unimpaired' seems from the number of corrigenda necessary this month to have been greatly 
exercised last month - which came indeed at the end of what was nearly the hardest academic term 
he recalls, cf. his notes for July 1982, and that was before the Department of Greek lost half 
its full-time academic staff. He is increasingly reminded of the words of Professor Cornford in 
1903, in a paper read to the Cambridge Classical Society, ‘The Cambridge Classical Course: an 
Essay in anticipation of further reform' (an anticipation in which the author of Microcosmograph- 
ta Academica, first published in 1908, was doubtless disappointed), as quoted by B.L.Hallward in 
his contribution, 'The study of the Classics’, to Harold Wright, ed., Cambridge University Stud- 
tes, London 1933, 233-4: ‘Further the College system of lecturing overtaxes the largest staffs. 

One course a year is as much as a lecturer - at any rate a young lecturer - can 
satisfactorily undertake, The preparation involves months of labour; the deliv- 
ery occupies the leisure of a whole term. The rest of the time left over from 
private teaching and countléss other duties ought to be free for fresh study and 
for writing. Lay upon such men a heavier burden than this and what may you ex- 
pect in ten years time? A certain percentage will be jaded hacks. Some whose in- 
tellectual vitality is longer in the killing, will be men of disappointed hopes 
and broken health. Others no doubt will "worry through"; exceptional physique 
and animal spirits will enable them to do the work of two men, and to do it eff- 
iciently. But from these also the system claims its toll - sacrificed ambitions 
of authorship, opportunities for thought and study denied. Meanwhile the output 
of solid books by College lecturers is slow and meagre. Will any competent obser- 
ver deny that this description is in the main a true one?' 
Plus ga change ... It constitutes, in the Editor's mind, the strongest argument for the con- 
centration of Classics in this country into a smaller number of larger Departments, in which 
better provision might be made for the pursuit of special interests - such as Ancient Philo- 
sophy. But the Editor's expression of these views, which he has long espoused, has already 
provoked (justified?) nrivate rebuke. 

But whatever may have been the cause, he repairs the injustice done to Dr Hine by sending 

with this number a cancel] which he asks subscribers to insert in the place of the offender. 
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H.D.JOCELYN(Manchester): Cicero, Philippic 13.24 and the uses of gremium in classica 
LCM 9,2(Feb. 1984) 18-21 


In what remains of Latin writing the noun gremiwn commonly denotes the area of the human 
body which extends from the waist to the bent knees of a seated or half-reclining individual, 
j.e. in plain Enclish, ‘the ‘lap’. Less commonly it denotes the enclosure formed by the chest 
and the arms, i.e. the ‘bosom’. For the former sense one may quote Festus p.)50L. (= 165M.) 29- 
32 nec muliert nec Laat eredi oportere: prouerbiwn est, quod et illa ineertt et Leuis animt 
est, et plerwnque t sita, cun in obliutonem uenerunt exsurgentiun, proctdunt; for 
> “rater Petronius 123. $23,226 26-8 ille manu pauida natos tenet, ille penates occultat gremio de- 
peas tumque relinquit Limen. It would orginally have been an abstract formation (modern etymo- 

ogists te Genbotate it with Greek Recline th and thus able over a period of time to develop a 
number of concrete senses. 

The early poets often talked about the gremiwn of the earth. It would be worth putting 
their references together: anon, £log.Scip.carm.epigr.8.6 lubens te in gremiu, Setpio, recepit 
terra, Lucretius 1.250-51 postremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater Aether | in gremium Matris 
Terrat praecipitauit, 2.374-6 concharumque genus parili ratione uidemus | pingere tellurts gre- 
mium, qua mollibue undis | litoris incurwi bibulam pauit aequor harenan, 6.536-9 et in primis 
terram fac ut esse rearis | subter item ut supera uentosts undique plenam | speluncis multosque 
lacus multasque lacunas | in gremio gerere et rupts deruptaque saxa, Virgil, Georg.2.325-6 tun 
pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus Aether | coniugis in gremiun laetae descendit, Aen.3.509-10 
sternimur optatae gremio telluris ad undam | sortitt remos 5, 28-31 an sit miki gratior ulla, | 
quoue magis fessas optem dimittere nauis, | quan quae Dardaniwn tellus mihi seruat Acesten | et 
patris Anchiase gremto complectitur osaa? 

We can now see at a glance the vaciieness with which these noets conceived the lccation and 
shape of the earth's gremiwn. Whoever invented the image probably had in mind some representa- 
tion of the goddess Tellus Terra/Mater seated. Those who borrowed the image would have been at- 
tracted merely by its grandeur. A common source must lie behind Cicero's high-flown ... sed et- 
tam tpsius terrae uts ac natura delectat. quae cum gremio mollito ac subacto sparewm semen ex- 
ctpit... (Cato 51), Lucretius 1.250-51 and Virgil, Georg. 2,325-6: a goriet doubtless, of a 
second century tragedy Latinizing something like Aeschy us, fr.44.1-4 EoG pév 
oar xSdva |...) GuBpoc Sdn’ ebvariipoc ofpavot) nea | Exvce yatay or Euripides fr.898.9-10 to 
6°3 cepvdc obpavdc TAnpowsvos | GuBpou necety elg yatav “AnpoSitme tno. Whatever was the exact 
wording of the source, its author did not, like Hesiod (Theog.=26-133 Tota ... Odean ebvnSet- 
ou), visualize the detail of an act of coupling. None of the poetical references to the earth's 
gvremium can instruct us about how ordinary speakers of Latin in the first century B.C. used the 
noun. These, it must be emphasized, applied it reoularly to the male as well as to the female 
human being. 

Under the rubric 'angustiore sensu: interior pars corporis, uentris, 1.q. pudendum milie- 
bre, uterus' (VI, 2 fasc.X1I[1934], 2322.36) the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae assembles ten pass- 
ages containing gremium which might seem to have to do with copulation, insemination or gesta- 
tion. The Oxford Latin Dicti puts two of these under the rubric '(poet. and colloq.) The 
female genital parts' (fasc.1V[1973], 777). J.N.Adams exploits the 725 material for his subtle 
discussion of the Latin words which relate to the female genitals (The Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 
London 1982), pp.80-109 [92]). Two recent contributors to LCM (7.3[Mar.1982], 41-2; 7.8(Oct. 
1982], 115) bring a further passage to notice: Cicero, Phil.13.24 ecquo te tua uirtus prouex- 
teset, ecquo genus? tn lustris, popinis, alea, uino tempus aetatis ome conswmpsisses, ut faci- 
ebas, in gremits mimarwn mentun mentemque’ deponeres, This passage has, in their view, to 
do with the vice which made Ariphrades famous. They take gremiwn as denoting the external geni- 
talia and the entrance to the vagina but do not make clear how they understand mentum. They ap- 
pear to think that Cicero was taking advantage of a current colloquial use of gremiun. 

Cicero Phi2.13.23 was in the mind of Firmicus Maternus when he described Sulla at Math. 2. 
7.25 ecce ignauus ille uir et omni infamiae maculattone pollutus, Sullam dico, qui a primo ues- 
tigto pubescentis aetatis in scurrarun gremite per dana nundinati pudoris adoleuit (cf. Plut- 
arch, SuZ2.2.3 ... dove véov pty Et. val G6oEov 6vta vetéh tue nal yeAwrono.réy Startéosai ual 
ouvanoAcotatvetv). Firmicus could not have seen anything at variance with the classical norm in 
Cicero's use of gremiwn. For Firmicus a gremiwn was something which could belong to a male as 
much as to a female. 

Nor does anything at all in the actual context of Cicero Phi2.13.24 require the new inter- 
pretation. The orator describes no more than Antony's habit at tavern drinking parties of put- 
ting his head face down in the lap of a seated female companion. Males so disporting themselves 
usually faced upwards, in the way of the adulterous war-god as Lucretius describes him in his 
address to Venus: 1.33-7 im gremium quit saepe tuun se 

retett aeterno deuictus uulnere anoris, 
atque ita suspictens teretis ceruice reposta 
pascit amore auidos inhians in te dea uisus, 


. For the manuscript evidence on the order of worcs properly set out see P.Fedeli's recent ed- 
ition of the speeches against Antony (M.Tulli Ciceronis scripta, fasc.28, Leipzig 1982 [Bzb- 
lietheca Seriptorum Graecorun et Romanorwn Teubneriana)l, p.164). 
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eque tuo pendet resupint spirttue ore. 
Cicero wishes to stress the unseemliness of Antony's publicly observed behaviour (cf. Phil. 2.58 
-7S). What Antony. sot up to in private with his women is not in question?. In more decorous so- 
cial ambiences the femate sat demurely in the lap of the reclinina male, with her buttocks, of 
course, planted on the couch (cf. Catullus 45.1-2 Acmen Septimius suos amores | tenens in gremio, 
Ovid Am. 2,6.62 in gremio tudiets illa sedet, Met.13.786-7 metque | Acidis in gremio residens, 
Petronius 113.5 Tryphaena in gremio Gitonis posita, Apuleius Met.6.24 accwnbebat swmman torum 
maritus, Pyschen gremio suo complexus) Sufficient purely linguistic illustration for Cicero's 
cum in gremitis mimarun mentum ... deponeres may be had from Ovid Am. 2.2.24 impostta gremio ster- 
tere fronte potes, Fast.2.756 in gremio uultum deposuitque swan, Celsus 7.7.4 uel aduersus in 
sedilzi contra medicwn ts homo collocandus est, uel ste quersus, ut in gremtwn eius caput resupi- 
nus effundat, Valerius Meximus 9.12 ext.7 at Pindarus, cwn in gymmasio super gremiun puert, quo 
untce delectabatur, capite posito quiett se dedisset ... 

Eight of the ten passages where the TLL alleges gremiwn in the sense of pudendwn miliebre 
or uterus ought to be discarded or at least set aside. One can be added which will explain the 
genesis of the two remaining. We do not have anything which could reasonably be called a '‘coll- 
oquial’ use of gremiwn. 

At Eun, 584-5 ibi inerat pictura haee, Iouem | quo pacto Danaae mistsse aiunt quondam in gre- 
mium imbrem aurem, Terence's young man describes a painting of Danae and the golden rain shower 
of poetic legend. That we have Iouem ... misisse aiunt ... imbrem rather than Iuppiter imbrem mi- 
eit is significant (cf,. Plautus Baech.925-8, 949, 953-5, 962-3. Pseud.199-200, Terence Haut, 
Lo35-6); the painter followed tradition rather than some individual's allegorical interpretation 
of the legend. Danae would have been sitting as the rain drops fell (or else, perhaps, standing 
with erms outstretched, as she often does in extant paintings). There was in any case no way in 
role os even if he had so desired, could have represented the golden droplets entering 

er vagina. 

The words of the Terentiarn passage hovered in the mind of Prudentius when he rationalized 
the legend of Danae as a tale of a morally weak young womman corrupted by material gifts. At c. 
Symmachum 1.66-8 per tectwn diues amator imbricibus ruptis undantis aur? infundens pluuiam gre- 
mio excipientis anicae and 78 et nwnmos ftert et gremiwn penetrare puellae, we have gold coins 
being thrown by a wealthy lover into the woman's lap (cf. Tertullian Wat.2,13.18, Lactantius, 
Inst. 1.11.18). We are with Prudentius even further away than with Terence from rational thoughts 
about the woman's vagina. 

The poet's words at Catullus 67.29-30, egregiwn narras mira pietate parentem, | quit tpse 
aut gnati minxerit in gremiwn, pick up with heavy irony the talking door's sed pater tllius gna- 
tt utolasse eubile | dieitur et miseram conscelerasse domen (vv.23-4). We certainly have some 
kind of reference to an act of sexual intercourse between an old man and his daughter-in-law. 
The question is; what kind of reference? 

The parallelism of Persium 6.73 patriciae immetat uoluae has long encouraged most students 
to think that Catullus used gremiwn as a euphemism for uolua and to interpret sut ti ... gre- 
miun as standing for gremiwn uxoria gnati sui. G.Friedrich offered a batch of parallels for the 
latter expression: Plautus, Truc. 963 mewn quidem te lectun certe occupare non sinam, Catullus 
71.3 aemulus iste tuos qut uostrun exercet amorem, Tibullus 1.9.77-8 blanditiasne meas altas tu 
uendere es ausus? | tune alits demens oscula ferre mea?, Ovid, Her.13.79-80 parcite b 
de tot precor hostibus uni | ne meus ex illo corpore sanguis eat. 20,145 iste stnus meus est, 
Apuleius Met.&.12 haece est illa dextera quae mewn sanguinem fudit. W.Kroll was content to quote 
the first item, Plautus Truc. 963°. 

A close look at the whole batch reveals its irrelevance. Every item involves a first or se- 
cond person possessive pronoun and a powerful implied antithesis (‘belonging to me/you and not 
really to him/you'). At Catullus 67.30 we have an apellative noun (gnatus) and not even the 
possibility of an antithesis. Whether mingere, metere and immetere had the sense of semen emit- 
tere in the passages where this is alleged (cf. Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, p.142) or not, 
they certainly has a strongly pejorative sense. One could not be imagined as ‘urinating’ into 
one's own gremiwn or into one's own wife's gremtun. 

Baehrens and others have preferred to regard sui gnati ... gremiwm as a periphrasis similar 
in character to tZlius gnati ... cubile, i.e. as referring formally to the place where the young 
man's wife was to be seen on social occasions (cf. Catullus 45.1-2, the other passages listed 
above, and Juvenal's account of the homosexual marriage feast at 2.119-20) but in substance to 
the person of the young man hiself (cf. Catullus 68.132 nostrwn ... in gremtum [~ ad me], 146 
tpstue ex ipso dempta uiri gremio [~ uiro ipsi dempta])*. minrerit would, in their view, have 


2. Those interested may speculate about PAi2.2.68 o audaciam immanem! tu etiam ingredi illam 
domum ausus es, tu tllud sanctiasimun limen intrare, tu tllarvm aedium dis yenattbus os tm- 
purun ostendere?, 5.20 cwn ts dies quo me adesse tusserat, uentaset, tum uero agmine quadr— 
ato in aedem Concordiae uenit atque in me absentem orationem ex ore tmpurissimun euonutt. 


3. Cf. G.Giandrande, Quuc 9(1970), 94: ‘as Friedrich and Kroll have shown’. 


4. Before marriage the female sat in the gremiwn of her mother (Catullus 61.58-9. Festus p.364L. 
[= p.289M.].2€). 


19) 
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had less to do with the particular physical character of the old man's ejaculate than with the 
general dishonouring effect of his act (cf. the use of uatoupety at Aristophanes Feces, 832 and 
of mpocoupetyv at Ran.95). As often in Latin elegiac verse a completely certain interpretation 
is unattainable. The student of the way gremiwn functioned in the Latin language must therefore 
leave the passage to one side. 

Statius' account of the Marriage of Oedipus and Jocasta, Theb.1.233-5 scandere quin etiam 
thalamos hie imptus heres | patris et immeritae gremium incestare parentis | adpetitt, proprtos 
(monstrum!) reuolutus in ortus, lacks physical particularity. The verb incestare has to do with 
the religious effect of the sexual acts performed by Oedipus (the speaker is Jupiter). What was 
made ineestus could as well be the lap where the children of the union were fondled (for gremium 
castum, see Catullus 65.20 & 66.56) as the uterus in which they had been gestated (for aluus in- 
ceatus, see Cinna, fr.7). 

Oratorical Latin tends almost as much to vagueness as does epic poetry, particularly in the 
hands of the school declaimers. Quintilian's ucuwwn funus gremio tul¢ (Decl. 306, p.200.24 Ritter) 
is syntactically as well as lexically odd and open to several interpretations. 

Philosophers and theologians did not deliberately seek to obfuscate, but the swiftness with 
which they composed often left ambiguities behind in their literary products. By the end of the 
third century A.D., morevoer, the influence of poetry and rhetoric seems to have been inescapa- 
ble. For Chalcidius gremiwn was a word of dignified associations rather than of distinct physical 
application. He turned Plato's desperately obscure tiSmoty te ef¢ thy tol xpatlotou gpdvnotv 
éxelvp ouverduevov (Tim. 40a4-5) with totwnque ewn posutt in gremto prudentiae cael and made use 
of the phrase gremtum terrae at least twice in his commentary on Plato's work: 119, p.185.10-12 
Wrobel, p.164.13-15 Waszink, terrenorwn uero uolatilia et ttem nantta quaeque per terran feruntur, 
ture dicta terrena, quippe quae terra nutriantur et in etusdem terrae gremto quiescant; 300. p. 
329.5-9 Wrobel, p.302.11-14 Waszink, dicunt homint quidem e deo datam esse animam ex inspirati- 
one caelestt, quam rationem et animam vationabilem adpellant, mutis uero et agrestibus ex stlua 
rattonis expertem iuseu det utuis et animantibus bestits terrae gremio profusis. At 165, p.219. 
10-14 Wrobel, p.197.2-6 Waszink, aduerswn quem dolorem frigusque puerorun oppostta est medicinae 
loco artifictosa obstetricun prouisio, ut aqua ealtda confoueantur recens nati adhibeanturque 
utces et stmilitudo maternt gremii ex calefactattione atque fotu, quo laxatwn corpus tenerum de- 
leetatur et qutescit, it is not entirely clear that we have to do with the warmth of the amnio- 
tic fluid rather than with that generated between the knees and the waist of a seated female (cf. 
ee, Aen.1.692-3 fotwn gremio dea tolltt in altos | Idaliae lucos, 718 gremio fouet nescia 
Dido), 

Auitus' epigram, Anth.Lat.34 in gremio Veneris quoddan genus herbae utrescit. | sensit dura 
stlex quo foco exaestuet tgnts, describes either a seated image of the goddess (cf. Seneca Dial. 
12.10.8 Laureamque in Capitolini Iouts gremio reposuerat), in which case the plant is growing in 
her lap and the exact position of its roots is invisible, or a standing one, in which case the 
plant sprouts from between her breasts. 

We are thus left with only two quite certain examples of gremium applied to the uterus: Au- 
gustine, Ciu.14.26 et sine ardoris inlecebroso stimulo cum tranquillitate animt et corporis 
nulla corruptione integritatis infunderetur gremio maritus uxorts and idem. Nunt. et cone.2.19, 
(SEL XLII, p.271.18-19, ut crederetur deus t11i excitasse libidinem coeundi, cutus motu exctita- 
retur semen, ut gremio feminae posstt tnfundt. 

It is to be observed that in none of the dubious examples can there be any question of 
either the barrel of the vagina or the external genitalia being described. The notion that gre- 
mium had shifted in the 'colloquial' language of Cicero's day in such a manner as to be capable 
of referring to all or any of the organs in question simply will not stand. 

One example four hundred years older than the two cited from Augustine's theological trea- 
tises is omitted hoth by the 7ZL and by the OLD, being misplaced by the former under ‘proprie ... 
lattore sensu... spectatim ... de amantibus, qui personas anatas amplectuntur' (V1,2.2322.19-21) 
and by the latter under ‘a person's lap or bosom’. This is Virgil, 4en.8.405-6: 

optatos dedit amplexus plactdwnque pettutt 

contugts infusus gremio per membra soporem. 
The lexicographers follow the interpretation of the wretched Claudius Donatus: hoe est totwn 
protectus in corpus uxorts. They forget how a little earlier Virgil had described Venus over- 
coming the qualms of Vulcan (vv.387-92): 

niuets hine atque hine diua lacertis 

eunetantem amplexu molli fouet. tlle repente 

acceptt solitam flannan, notusque medullas 

tntrautt calor et lahefacta per ossa cucurrit, 

non secus atque olim tonttru cum rupta corusco 

tgnea rima mtcans pereurrit Llumine nimbos; 

senstt laeta dolts et formae conscta coniunx. 

It is impossible for a careful reader to imagine the notoriously randy Vulcan going to sleep 
in the arms of Venus without having first had sexual intercourse. Practically any phrase in the 
position of contugis tnfusus gremto was bound to be taken in the sense of uxore fututa. The great 
first century grammarian M.Valerius Probus indeed took the commonly received text so, and accused 
Virgil's copyists of having introduced a sensus cacenphatos (Servius ad loc. and Gramm. Lat. 4.447, 
19; on cacenphaton in sensu see Pompeius Gramm. Lat. 5,293.21-31). It is significant that he did not 
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denounce a haton in una parte orationia, as did someone in regard to Virgil’ s use Of ar- 
rigere at Aen.1 on. 1.579 (Isisore Orig. 1.34.5 [dietto obscaenal). Evidently gremium could not have 
gained any currency in the language by Probus’ time as a euphemism for cumue. 

The sensus cacenphatos of coniugts infueus gremio has to be attributed to Virgil himself. 
There is no convincing way of altering the transmitted phrase. Sexuality in any case was not a 
topic entirely banned from epic poetry. Homer, IZtad 14.292-351, provided a model for making 
suitably guarded references. What Virgil did at Aen. 8.406 was to transfer imagery originally 
used of the relations of Heaven and Earth, imagery which suggested rather than delineated sex- 

uality®, to the coupling of Vulcan and Venus, divinities with a human anatomy. 

Once the Aeneid had achieved a classical status, the way was wide ns for yeas wri- 
ters to use phrases involving gremium in sexual contexts. 8.406 coniugis infusus quonec peuye 
ded the immediate model of Augustine Ciu.14.26 and Nupt. et cone.2.19. It is not impossibl 
that Ennius should have anticipated Virgil and used gremiun in a similar phrase®, but of the 


pre-Virgilian cases under discussion Catullus 67.30 must stand to one side and Terence Eun. 
584-5 and Cicero PAtl.13.24 go away’. 


5. For aquan pluutam fundere/infundere cf. Tibullus 1.1.47 gelidas hibernas aquas cum fuderit 
Auster, Virgil Aen.4.120-22 his ego nigrantem commixta grandine nimbum |...| desuper in- 
.. Fundam, Vitruvius 6.1.3 ex caelo roscidus aer in corpora fundens wnorem, Seneca Wat.3.7.2. 
aut enim arida est et abswnit in se, quicquid infuewn est, aut satiata, st quid supra de- 
sideriwn cecidit, excludit. 


6. For greater reticence in these matters see Ilia's account of her dream encounter with Mars 
(Ann, 39-43). 


7. Hopefully Catullus 3.8 (see Musewn Philologum Londiniense 11975], 137) also. 
Copyright (C) 1984 H.D. Jocelyn 


TERENCE T.RAPKE(Witwatersrand): Julia and C.Proeculetus: a note on Suetonius Augustus 63.2 
LCM 9.2(Feb.1984), 21-22 


hoe quoque de functo, multts ac pee etiam ex equestris ordine, ctrcumsapectts condictontbus, 
Tiberium privignun suum eligtt . Suetonius Augustus 63.2 


The untimely death of M.Agrippa in late March 12 B.C. left the Princeps' daughter, Julia, 
a widow for the second time. The behaviour of the only child of the author of the Zex Iulta de 
adultertis coercendis was already beginning to attract attention and censure (Tacitus Ann.1.53. 
4; Pliny WH 7.46). The credibility of the Augustan programme of moral regeneration as much as 
dynastic politics demanded that a third husband be found for the matron now aged 27, mother of 
four children and expecting a fifth. The din is a scarcely accurate and possibly charitable 
flourish on the part of Suetonius - the marriage between Julia and Tiberius took place at the 
beginning of 11 B.C., at the conclusion of the minimum ten month legal waiting period for a 
pregnant widow. 

But what are we to make of Augustus’ apparent interest in a husband from the equestrian 
order for Julia? As has been often enough observed, such a match could be of no dynastic signi- 
ficance (e.g. by B.Levick, Tiberius the Politician, London 1976, 32). Marriage to a mere Roman 
éques would deprive Julia of any further interest in the succession issue except in her capac- 
jty as mother (and adoptive sister) of C. and L.Caesar. 

Tacitus appears to support and supplement Suetonius at this point. In A.D.25 Seianus at- 
tempted to persuade Tiberius to permit him to marry Livilla, the widow of Drusus. Realizing 
that his equestrian rank was a disadvantage in the eyes of the haughty Claudian, Seianus poin- 
ted out to Tiberius that even Augustus had considered marrying his daughter to a knight (Ann, 4 
39.5). Tiberius, in a written reply, took up the point and neatly turned it to his advantage by 
reminding the Praetorian Prefect that Augustus had eventually rejected the idea (Ann. 4.40.8-9). 
In reproducing Tiberius’ response Tacitus incorporates a fascinating detail - one of the equi- 
tes considered by Augustus was C.Proculeius (C.Proculeiwn et quosdan in sermonibus habutt in- 
stgnt tranquillitate vitae, nulltus ret publicae negotits permixtos). 

At what stage in the marital history of Julia was Proculeius regarded by his Princeps as 
a suitable son-in-law? Scant attention has been paid to this question. Levick (32 & 237 n.7) 
takes Tacitus and Suetonius to be referring to the same occasion in 12 B.C., and Furneaux (536- 
7 of the first volume of the second edition of his commentary) makes Proculeius the leading e- 
questrian candidate at that time. While, I suppose, it is conceivable that Augustus might have 
contemplated marrying Julia to an eques in 12 B.C., it is quite clear that Proculeius would not 
have come under consideratin by that date. Even if he were still alive, which might not be a 
reasonable assumption in the light of Pliny WH 36.183, his last recorded interaction with Aug- 
ustus aS well as his age would have disqualified him. 


S.J.Bastomsky (Latomue 36[1977], 129-131) has convincingly demonstated that the long-standing 
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and firm friendship between Proculeius and Augustus had ‘turned sour' by 23 B.C.. The causes of 
this rift were the condemnation and subsequent suicide of Cornelius Gallus and the detection and 
suppression of the conspiracy of Fannius Caepio and Aulus Terentius Varro Murena three years 
later. Proculeius had been close to Gallus ever since the two equites served together under Au- 
gustus in Alexandria in 30 B.C. (Plutarch, Ant.79.1), and he strongly resented the manner in 
which his friend was jettisoned by Augustus in 26 B.C. and forced to face a senatorial inquisi- 
tion on the basis of the evidence of Valerius Largus, whom Gallus had previously regarded as 
his friend (Dio 53.23.5-7). Following his conviction, Gallus suicided, and Proculeius openly dis- 
played his contempt for Largus (Dio 53.24.2). It would be naive to imagine that Augustus could 
feel immune from Proculeius' bitterness. Relations between the two did not deteriorate and may 
even have improved, since Proculeius still felt that he had sufficient claim on Augustus' affec- 
tion and patience to be able to plead with him to spare one of the consirators of 23 B.C., his 
brother (or, more probably, half-brother) Varro Murena. Proculeius' intervention on behalf of 
Murena failed, and his friendship and influence with Augustus were at an end. It is also likely 
that Murena's conspiracy, and the manner in which the conspirators were warned that it had been 
Wee marked the beginning of a decline in Maecenas' power (S.J.Bastomsky, Latomus 31(1972], 
76). 

In addition to the coolness that now existed between Proculeius and Augustus, he was also 
far too old by 12 B.C. to be considered as a long-term marriage partner for Julia. The scholi- 
ast on Horace Odes 2.2.5 tells us that Proculeius had two brothers, Scipio and Murena. Both had 
their property confiscated during the civil war, and such was the pietas and generosity of Pro- _ 
culeius that he rehabilitated them by giving them a share of his own inheritance. If the anec- 
dote is of any value, my guess is that it also shows that Proculeius was the eldest and politi- 
cally wisest of the three. How much older than Scipio or Murena is impossible to say, but Procu- 
leius would have been well over 54 by the time of Agrippa's death. If Murena had held his con- 
sulship of 23 B.C. suo anno he would have been 54 by 12 B.C.. Is it likely that Augustus, in 
the knowledge both of Agrippa's death at 51 and widely held pessimism about the chances of sur- 
viving one's sixty-third year (Gellius 15.7.1-3), would have married his daughter off to a man 
several years senior to her late husband? 

If Proculeius must be deleted as a possible candidate in 12 B.C., was Tiberius (or Tacitus) 
guilty of invention at Amnale 4.40.87 Not necessarily. Proculeius and possibly other equites as 
well may have been vetted as suitable husbands for Julia prior to her first marriage to Marcel- 
lus in 25 B.C.. In the years following Actium, no eques had been closer to Augustus than Procu- 
leius with the exception of his brother-in-law Naecenas. Indeed, his service with the former 
triumvir had commenced by 37 B.C. at the latest (Pliny WH 7.148). Following the battle of Alex- 
andria in 30 B.C. Proculeius had acted as intermediary between Octavian and Cleopatra in an at- 
tempt to salvage the treasure of the Ptclemies for the victor of Actium, and possibly also to 
persuade the fatale monstrwn to take her place in the planned triumphal procession (Plutarch, 
Ant. 77-79; Dio 51.11.4). For nearly three years after his activities in Alexandria, from 30 to 
28 B.C., Proculeius is found governing the Southern Balkans for Octavian, based on either Ithaka 
or Cephallenia (M.Grant, From Imperiwn to Auctoritas, Cambridge 1946, 66-67). Proculeius sur- 
vived his ostentatious disapproval of the destruction of Gallus - the continuing esteem in which 
he was held by Augustus is demonstrated by the fact that he was still able to intercede with his 
Princeps in the matter of Murena three years later. Murena may have owed his elevation to his 
i11-fated consulship as much to Proculeius' influence with Augustus as to the good offices of 
Maecenas and Terentia. Pliny was almost certainly correct when he described Proculeius as Aug- 
ustt Caesaris familiaritate subniawn (NH 36.183), although, as Syme has observed (The Roman 
Revolution, Oxford, Clarendon, 1939, 358), this loyal and senior henchman scarcely fits that rs 
category of equttes characterized by insigni tranquillitate vitae, nullius ret publicae permix~ 
tos. 

Finally, even though Proculeius was not selected as a son-in-law by Augustus in 25 B.C, 
the very fact that he was seriously considered throws light on the Princeps' attitude towards 
the succession issue in the early years of his reign. As an eques, Proculeius could play no 
role in any dynastic scheme either directly or indirectly, although it is possible that Augus-~ 
tus could have adopted any male children of the marriage in the same way as he later adopted 
Julia's three sons by Agrippa. Julia's marriage to C.Claudius Marcellus is generally taken as 
indicating the Princeps' intention that Marcellus and his descendants would constitute the 
line of succession (e.g. by Syme, RF 341). But both Dio (53.30.1-2; cf, 53.31.2) and Velleius 
Paterculus (2.93.1) make it quite clear that Marcellus’ prospects were merely a popular expect- 
ation and not necessarily Augustus’ intention. In fact, it seems as if Julia and her spouse and 
prospective progeny did not become significant factors in Augustus’ dynastic thinking until 
at least 23 B.C. when the illness of the Princeps encouraged general speculation on the matter 
for the first time. Prior to that no arrangements had been made, or could be made by a ruler 
whose formal authority rested on an annual consulship and a ten-year proconsulship. Augustus' 
major preoccupations during the years 28 to 24 B.C. were the consolidation of his present pos- 
ition and recognition of loyal cronies such as M.Agrippa, P.Statilius Taurus and C.Proculeius, 
rather than attempts to perpetuate what was still unacknowledged. It is for this reason that 
Julia's marriage in 25 B.C, was a low-key affair. Marcellus is eventually chosen from a mixed 
field of suitors which included equestrians such as Proculeius. Augustus was absent from the 
wedding ceremony and Agrippa officiated in his place (Dio 53.27.5). The facade of the Princi- 
pate as a temporary and reluctant expedient (Dio 53.11.4, 13.1) was maintained for the time being. 


Copyright (C) 1984 Terence T.Rapke 
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TREVOR J.SAUNDERS(Newcastle upon Tyne): Plato, Laws 728be: a reply. LCM 9, 2(Feb.1984), 23-24 


In the course of a long homily on the ‘dishonouring' of one's soul, the Athenian Stranger 
says that hardly anybody takes account of thy Acyouévnyv Siwy thy ey tomy (728b2), which is to 
cut oneself off from good men, be assimilated to the bad, and to do and be done by after their 
fashion (728b2-c2; os 854bc Asi 904e-905a). He then remarks: 

tobto ov & td miSoc (i.e. being thus rege hy Stun uév otk 

Eotiv — xaddyv yép td ye Siuarov wal fh Six - tiuwola 6é, dbixTac 

éxdrov8e¢ min, Ac & te tuxdv nal uh toyxcvwy G9ALOc, 6 rév otn 
tatpeuduevoc, 5 &¢, tva Erepo. mOMol awa, 

Some twenty years ago I tried to unravel the complexities of this short but tricky passage 
in terms of Plato's penology’. Mary Margaret Mackenzie, in her valuable recent book*, now offers 
an 7 iat interpretation, which seems to me difficult to accept, but to merit detailed dis- 
cussion 

The distinction between Six and tiwpla I conceived as follows (195)°. Stn is forward- 
looking cure of &S.xta, which is a ‘disease’ of the criminal's soul; tumofa is by contrast mere 
conventional backward-looking punishment: it consists of suffering inflicted retributively. The 
assimilation to bad men, since it is not curative*, is an example only of ‘so-called’ 6{xn, not 
of real S{xn; rather is it an example of tuwola, because tiwola consists of suffering, which 
like the assimilation to bad men makes a curable person G9Avoc; and this wretchedness ensues, 
paradoxically, whether such a person actually experiences the suffering or whether he does not. 
That is to say, if he is punished by suffering, he may be deterred® from future crime, but his 
psychic state is not ‘cured’ (he holds the same moral opinions as before); if on the other hand 
he evades punishment, he is again left in the same psychic state, ultimately becomes incorrig- 
ible, and has to be executed as an example to others. Plato marks the experience of suffering 
by the aorist participle tuxdv, and the continued evasion of it by the present tuyxdwwy. I con- 
cluded that the passage was not chiastic: 

& tuxov tic néSnc = ot latpeudievoc 
} wh tuyxcvwwy tic ming «=O = C8} b 

Mackenzie, however, takes tiwola to be a specific penalty, namely death; Ais she evidently 
refers to tipymwota rather than to midi 5 and the 'first man’ (& ot tatpeuduevoc) is apparently 
still capable of cure, whereas the ‘second man' (6 EN) is not. She reads the passage 

chiastically: . Tux@v thic tLuoptag (Tob Saxcktou) = 
6 wh Tuyxdvw tic tiumolac (tod Saitou) = . obx Latpeuduevoc. 
& émwAAtevoc is wretched because he is killed; 5 otm Latpeuduevoc is wretched because ‘he fails 
to find a cure, and his sickness becomes chronic’. 

Mackenzie's points call] for close comment: 

1) ‘On this (i.e. Saunders') interpretation, however, both men are wretched because they are not 
cured. The second is even more wretched than the first, because he is executed as well, whereas 
the balance of the passage suggests that they are equally wretched’. But even on Mackenzie's in- 
terpretation, One man is executed and the other is not; so if this difference imports inequality 
of wretchedness into my account, so it does into hers. If equality of some kind is implied by 
‘the balance of the passage', it is to be sought not in the wretchedness of suffering itself 
(after all, one man experiences none at all®) but in the simple fact that the suffering in the 
one case and the lack of it in the other leave psychic d&&ixla unaffected. In this respect, the 


1. ‘Two points in Plato's penal code’, CQ ne13(1963), 194-9 (note 1, pp.194-6 = id., Notes on 
the Laws of Plato BICS supp].28, 1972, note 23). In both printings, under (2)(a)(ii) near 
the end of the note, wi between 6 and tuyxcuov was inadvertently omitted. 


2. Plato on puntshment, Berkeley etc. 1981, 196 n.62. 


3. The distinction is based on, inter alia, Lawe 731b-d, 859c-864c, 933e ff., 957de; cf. Pro- 
tagoras 324b, Republic 380a-c; cf. E.R.Dodds, Plato, Gorgias, Oxford, Clarendon, 1959, 254. 


4. Compare Mackenzie's explanations of ‘so-called’, which are less apt in the context. 


5. This limited efficacy of tipwola is presumably why, in certain contexts, Plato's language 
and his penal proposals in his model legal code look entirely conventional (e.g. 875d7). 
The criminal may be ‘cured' so far as his actions are concerned, but his psychic state may 
well not be; cf. Phaedo 68d-69b. To this extent, tiywola is not incompatible with S{xn, and 
can function respectably as its tool (e.g. 735e1), or be linked with it in some way (e.g 
716a, 857a, 872e, 905a, 943de), The two terms are nevertheless distinct, and it is the dif- 
ference between them that Plato emphasizes, very sharply, in our passage. 904e-905a is rem- 
iniscent in theme and language, but shows no concern with the distinction; see my BICS 


Supplement, note 99, and to references for d&tuytic add H.Box, CR 41(1927), 199, and L.G.Wes- 
terink, CPh 65(1970), 48-9, on Theaetetue 186c. 


6. Cf. Theaetetus 176de, in which certain persons GS.xottvec nevertheless suffer no penalty, 
TmaoxovoLy ob6év. 
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wretchednesses of the two criminals are indeed equal (see my p.195: ‘equally’ bis), in that they 
are formally identical. The neatness of this reading seems preferable to Mackenzie's slightly 
complicated notion that the two men are not only ‘equally wretched' but also wretched ‘each 
in a different way’. 
2) ‘An additional disadvantage of this (i.e. Saunders') version is that it tells us nothing at 
all about what timdria actually is, but only that the man who fails to be cured suffers it’. 
On the contrary: tipmola is mn, as the Stranger says explicitly. That is sufficient for his 
purposes, He does not say tiuota is the death penalty’; for death (on my view) is what avoid- 
ing the mé&&n leads to, since the criminal goes from bad to worse and ultimately has to be exe- 
cuted (dnoAAtuevoc) . 

That tiyapla is not stated to be the death penalty is relevant to Mackenzie's next points: 
3) 'It seems preferable to suppose that timdria does refer to some penal activity, and the most 
likely candidate with which to identify it would thus be the capital punishment of the second 
man' (i.e. & dmoAAtpEVOC). I agree of course that trmola refers to some penal activity; but at 
this point in the sentence the activity cannot amount to the imposition of the specific penalty 
of death. (i) If 6 wh tuvxdvww thc tLmplac is GSALoc as being otm fatpeuduevoc, then by impli- 
cation it is by this very escaping of death that he fails to be cured®. But death can hardly 
‘cure’ anybody”? (admittedly the implication, though strong, is not strictly necessary: the man 
could escape execution, which is no cure anyway, and thereafter continue to escape other meas- 
ures too, which would be cures, were they applied). (ii) More seriously, the train of thought 
would be ‘This mdSoc (i.e. the assimilation to bad men) is not S¢an but capital punishment’. 
But clearly the m&So0c is not capital punishment: it is the assimilation itself. tumota, like 
&iun, demands to be read as a general term: ‘This md&Soc is not (an example of) justice, but 
by example of) retribution’. No penal measure which is specific will make sense in the sequence 
of thought. 

Piato measures tipmwola, i.e. mon, by the standards of his own curative and 'medicinal' 
penology, and finds it wanting: it is not woAdv (c2)*° His remarks are a parenthetical rejec- 
tion, at once condensed and scornful, of the conventional method of dealing with criminals. 


7. 753e2-3, and 908a with 909bc, suggest that tismola, normally at least, falls short of death. 
8. Cf. my comments (195) on des Places' interpretation, and his rejoinder, REG 87(1974), 438. 


9, The grimly humorous paradox of treating death as itself a ‘cure’ for injustice, found once 
near the end of the Laws (953al), can hardly be imported into this-passage. The death pen- 
alty in the Laws is reserved for incorrigibles (854e, 957e). Proclus, who like Mackenzie 
takes the passage to be chiastic (tn rem publ.,, ed. Kroll, 11.184), has to resort to the 


far-fetched explanation that a person who is d&viatoc and executed nevertheless tatpevetat 
ve. TOPS THY SAwy Suvoytav, 


10. Cf. the insistence at 859c5-860c2 that td Sinatov must be uaArdv. 
Copyright (C) 1984 Trevor J.Saunders 


ELIZABETH M.CRAIK(St Andrews): Two notes on Sophocles’ Trachiniai, 257 and 750-762 (Herakles 
in Eubota) 
LCM 9.28(Feb.1984), 24-25 


Ta 257 Spxov abt npcoBariw Sidquocev 255 
4 why tdv d&yxtottioa totiSe tod md&Souc 
Ebv mard&l val yovarnt Sourdoery Ete. 

Events anterior to the action of Trachinia¢ are intrinsically complex, and seem further 
complicated by their gradual and piecemeal revelation. According to Lichas' first version of 
Herakles' conduct at Euboia (248-290) - later contradicted by the messenger (351-374) and, 
after prevarication, amended by Lichas (472-489) - Herakles sacked Oichalia in resentment at 
Eurytos' insults and thier consequences. The true motivation, soon to emerge, was his passion 
for Eurytos' daughter Iole. Lichas' account of the hostilities stresses the Omphale and Iphi- 
tos episodes, but has a tangential allusion to an archery contest (265-6), and so presumably 
to Eurytos' broken promise to give Iole in marriage to anyone who could defeat him and his 
sons at archery (Apollodorus 2.6.1, probably following an epic source). The messenger alleges 
simply that Herakles tried to persuade Eurytos to give him Iole as a uptprov Agxoc (360). 

The phrase Ebv mav6l val yuvarnl is generally interpreted, as most recently by P.E.Eas- 
terling in her Cambridge commentary, 1982, as a collective singular - ‘with his whole family’. 
There is, however, no precise parallel for the usage (as Jebb notes, the singular in Odyssey 
9.199, compared by Schneidewin, may well be literal). An oblique reference to Iole - a vague 
yee ominous hint at the truth, well known to, and suppressed by, Lichas - would be much more 

propos. 

The phrase may readily be so interpreted, though there is some ambiguity in nuance. If we 
take mote to mean ‘daughter’ (as at 360), and ual to be adverbial, the sense is ‘a daughter, 
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indeed a woman'. If we take maic to mean ‘child', ‘young person' and xual to be copulative, the 
sense is ‘with a young person, a woman’. In the latter case - which is preferable - the second 
noun defines the first, and the phrase is almost a hendiadys (see LSJ s.v. ual AI 2, and cf. 
olAtpoic ..- wal SéAntporot, 585-5). 

The terms natc and yuw)\ are different ways of defining Iole's situation. They are not in- 
compatible: Deianeira uses the word natc in relation to herself as a young married woman recei- 
ving the fateful gift of Nessos (557), and the word yuvi in general terms of a woman as opposed 
to a young unmarried girl (148-9). Iole is described by Deianeira as mate (584; and she belongs 
to the group tate atyuadtoic muolv, 532), but also as yuvi (400, 447; cf. 241). Iole's ambi- 
valent and changing status is crucially important dramatically, both in itself and as a counter- 
poise to Deianeira's own past. To some extent the chorus is similarly deployed: Deianeira tells 
them that it is when a nopStvog becomes a yuu that her troubles begin (148-9). 

The play confronts social and sexual realities in the silent presence of Iole, simultaneous- 
ly girl and woman. Deianeira at first sight speculates on the status of the young woman, .... 
fumvpog Ff) texotoe. (Brunck's texyotcon makes no difference to this point), 308; later, bitterly 
enlightened, she corrects her own usage of udon to éCevyuévn (536; cf. 352-3 for udon, which has 
a range of meanings similar to matc - see LSJ); and fears that Herakles will be her ‘husband’ 
but Iole’s ‘man’ (550-551). After Deianeira's sympathy for Iole has waned, she is referred to 
as Eévn (627; cf. 601). © 

In relation to Herakles, lole is intended wip (856, 394: cf. the ironical 205-7) in a 
union of yduoc (842, 1139); in relation to Hyllos she is prospective S&dyap (1222; for the for- 
mal and legal term, cf. 405). mapSévoc at the end of the play (1219 - and also 1275 if, pace 
most commentators, Iole is addressed) means ‘unmarried girl' (cf. 148-9). 

The expression Ebv maré6l xual yuvatxt of line 257 may, then, be seen as a significant refer- 
ence to Iole, raising issues which recur significantly throughout the play. 


2. Herakles in Eubota (750-762). 

In a previous paper, 'Homer's Dorians', LCM 7.7(Jul.1982), 94-101, I suggested that the 
story of Herakles conquest of Oichalia might be a doublet of legends of his adventures at Pylos 
and Kos; and argued that the Pylian sacrifices to Poseidon described at the beginning of Odyss- 
ey 3 and the Koan sacrifices to Zeus prescribed in srG* 1025 had a common origin in early Thes- 
saly. Sophokles' description in Trachiniat of sacrifices performed by Herakles to Zeus after 
the conquest of Oichalia corroborates and reinforces these connexions. 

Herakles' triumph in Euboia was shortlived, and the eventual outcome differed from that at 
Pylos or Kos. There are, however, some points of contact: it was from Thessaly that Herakles 
went to Euboia (in the Trachiniae and Apollodorus 2.6.2). It is the celebration of his victory 
which concerns us here, as in certain unusual features, which are incidental to Sophokles' main 
narrative, it coincides with procedure at Pylos and Kos. 

There are marked repetitions and mild inconsistencies in Sophokles' account of Herakles' 
activities. The implication of the expressions éolCetat | Bumiodc and Bupoic dollet teveviay te 

(used by Lichas recounting preparations for the sacrifice, and by Hyllos in the preface 
to his extended account of the event, 237-8 and 754; cf. Herakles' apostrophe of the altar, 993) 
is that Herakles delimited a new precinct for the ritual. The locale is a distant promontory of 
the island: durh tic Gor’ EbBoule and dxth tic dyunfxAvotog BiBolac dxpov | Kiivaidév éott (237 and 
752-3: cf. the Aeschylean snippet EvBot6éa udquttwy dgupl Knvatov Aloc | duniv, fr.55 Mette). How- 
ever, when Deianeira sends the robe with instructions that it be worn tuéeg towpoaphyy (609), 
an established ritual is implied. The repetition and inconsistency may be due to Sophoklean ad- 
aptation of an older description to his own dramatic purpose. A probable source is the epic ot- 
yoAtag Gwous attributed to Kreophylos of Samos. 

Hyllos' narrative runs: uéAdovt. S’att moAusdtouc tebyerv opaydc 

uApVE drt’ olmayv tnet’oluetoc Alyac ... 756-7 

Toupoutovet ptv G&iSexévterctc Exwv 

Aetag dmopyny Botice atdo nh ndtv’ d06 

tuatdy mecofiye GULLY?) TO. 760-62 
The passage contains the irrelevant circumstantial details that while twelve unblemished bulls 
were slaughtered, a herd of a hundred victims, mingled together, was driven up. 

At Pylos too, the sacrifice was in an unusual location, away from habitation; it was an é- 
vatéyuBn of black bulls (0.3.6, 59), but there too only a fraction of the available animals were 
sacrificed. The verb mpoofjye (762) recalls npodyovto (0.3.8), and the odd expression ¢x mpood- 
Gpou Atyviog (794) recalls the Soar in which the men of Pylos were assembled (0.3.7). At Kos 
also a selection procedure operated, and only one of many potential victims was killed. It is 
Lichas, Herakles' herald, who brings the robe to Herakles (cf. Apllodorus 2.7.7); and heralds 
are important in the Koan ritual. In Srachiniai, Herakles is Sutip, a word with overtones of 
vehement killing: we may compare the Koan term cgayetc. 

Herakles was a shadowy figure in the background of the ritual at Pylos and Kos; at Euboia 


he stands clearly in the foreground. Myth and cult are here meshed in a very complex relation- 
ship. 


Copyright (C) 1984 Elizabeth M.Craik. 
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Review: A.R.BIRLEY(Manchester ) LCM 9,2(Feb.1984), 26-27 


Alex Hardie, Statius and the Silvae. Poets, Patrons and Eptdeixts in the Graeco-Roman World, 
Liverpool: F.Cairns, 1983. Pp.viii + 261. Cloth, £17.50. ISBN 0 905205 13 8 


To the historian of the Flavian period Statius' Silvae are a mine of information. The num- 
ber of persons is limited, to be sure, in comparison with Martial (some three dozen), but as the 
author notes (p.69) the ‘social range is fairly wide'. Furthermore, two poems contain more infor- 
mation on the duties of the a rationibus (3.3) and ab epistulis (5.1) than is found anywhere 
else, others illuminate senatorial careers (1.4; 3,2; 4,4 & 9, 5.2) or the lives of equites (4.5 
& 7), and there is much instruction to be gained from the poems honouring Lucan's widow and other 
Campanian friends, not to mention the six addressed more or less directly to Domitian. Neither 
of the two recent monographs on the Silvae, by S.T.Newmyer (1979) and D.F.Bright (1980) have any- 
thing to say on these matters; nor was there much in L.Hakanson (1969). However, the splendid 
paper by R.G.M.Nisbet, 'Felieitas at Surrentum', JRS 68(1978), 1-11, and several studies by P. 
White, especially CPh 68(1973), 279ff., IRS 64(1974), 40ff., HSCP 79(1975), 265ff., as well as, 
in a different respect, Cairns' Generic Composttion, have helped to prepare the ground for Har- 
die's book, which, let it be said straightway, illuminates its subject admirably. 

The main body of the work is in three parts: "Poets and Patrons' (2-72); 'Epideixis' (74- 
136); ‘A Neapolitan Poet at Rome' (138-198); followed by notes (200-240), Bibliography (241-250), 
and Indexes (251-261). In the first part Statius' Campanian background is described, exploiting 
Nisbet's conclusions: 'Nothing could better illustrate the extent of contemporary cross-fertili- 
sation between Greek and Latin poetry and rhetoric, and Naples' focal role in the process, than 
the almost certain fact of the re-marriage of Lucan's widow Polla Argentaria, probable daughter 
of the Greek epigrammatist and rhetorician Marcus Argentarius, to Pollius Felix, the Hellenising 
Campanian and patron of Statius' (p.4). The career of Statius' father, 'a Greek poet, born ina 
Greek city' (p.5), is discussed in ch.1, ‘Origins’ (2-14), and put in context, especially in ch. 
2, 'The Greek Professional Poet' (15-30, with a long Excursus, 'The Bidden and Unbidden Poet', 
30-36). Then come chapters on ‘Imperial Patronage’ (37-49), 'The Career of Martial’ (50-57), 
‘The Career and Friends of Statius' (58-72. In part II, ch.6, 'The Epideictic Background’ (74- 
102), the longest in the book, combines literary and epigraphic evidence to make the Stlvae ap- 
pear less isolated, with special reference to Menander Rhetor, taken further in ‘The New Rheto- 
ric' (103-118) and 'Epigrams and Epideixis' (119-136). In part III, after ch.9, ‘Personality’ 
(138-151), Statius' debt to his republican and Augustan predecessors is surveyed in 'The Veter- 
es' (152-171), with stress on Horace. Ch.11, ‘Private Life’ (172-182), includes comments on the 
portrayal of wealth and of ques and studia. Finally, ‘Public Life' (183-198) concentrates on 
Domitian, the freedman Abascantus, and Rutilius Gallicus. 

All the poems, except for 2.6, 2.5 and 5.4, receive some discussion, and most find detailed 
analysis in appropriate contexts, as emerges clearly from the Index of Passages. Many items de- 
serve signalling, not least the way that Statius is set in his Campanian milieu and the discuss- 
ion of poets and patrons which recurs throughout. One may note in particular: p.46, where the 
part played by Martial and Statius ‘in the restoration of confidence after ... Saturninus' re- 
volt' is stressed, cf. p.189, where H. takes a sensible view of the thirteen consuls of A.D.90; 
p.49, on Titinius Capito, 'the single most baffling absentee from the pages of Martial and Sta- 
tius'; p.53, on the ‘relative lack of overlap among the friends of Martial, Statius and Pliny'; 
p.70, on ‘the curious omission’ of eastern personalities in the published Silvae. 

Some comments in detail are required. H. asserts (p.69) that 'virt militares are missing 
entirely’ except for the defunct Vettius Bolanus. Definition of virt militares is a ticklish 
matter, but he himself speaks (p.158) of Statius' ‘cheerful praise of Celer as a vir militaris'. 
The military activities of Rutilius Gallicus and Vibius Maximus are not neglected either, and 
the martial prowess of Vitorius Marcellus is praised too (4.4.61ff.), as an insniration for 
his son Geta, whose warlike grandfather is evidently demanding dignos actus from the boy (4. 
4.70ff.). That deserved discussion. Hakanson, 120, assumed the grandfather was dead, in spite of 
tam nune: ‘This should not, with Vollmer, be taken too literally, meaning that the grandfather 
impatiently presses the little boy with reference to his own triumph [sc. ornamenta triunphalia]; 
such a bore of a granfather can hardly be implied by Statius. The words mean: "When already <the 
thought of> his glorious grandfather spurs on to worthy deeds."'. It is remarkable, but has to 
be accepted, that C.Hosidius Geta, legionary legate in the invasion of Britain in 43 (Dio 60.20. 
4), was still alive over fifty years later. One need only recall the nonagenarian consul of 96, 
C.Manlius Valens (Dio 67.14.5). 

H. comments on Maecius Celer: 'He is superior in status to Statius (regis met, 92f.)', thus 
taking the poet to call the young praetorian senator, just off to command a Syrian legion (3.2. 
104f.), and not consul until 101, ‘my king'. Likewise Mozley in the Loeb edition translates ‘my 
patron', This is incredible: 'starem prope bellica regis | signa mei' must mean ‘Had I been stan- 
ding close to my emperor's warlike standards'. Even for Domitian, regis mez is bad enough, but 
as H. himself shows on p.194, in 4.1.46 rex magne (rather than the emendation dux magne) is to 
be accepted. Cf. also te stgna ferente (1.1.27), regentes (1.1.90), tantt ... rectoris (1.4.92), 
regnator terrarwn (4.2.14), te regente terras (4.3.162). The signa were, after all, associated 
with the effigies principis (cf. Tacitus, Amn.15.24). 

As for Crispinus and his parent, one would have liked more here, P.White, CPh 68(1973), 
282ff., discussed the unsavoury background: Crispinus' mother had tried to poison him. Some 
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reflexions on why Vettius Bolanus was commemorated in this fulsome way at this time may be per- 27 
missible. Curiously enough, at this same moment, in A.D.95, a provincial client of Bolanus, M. 
Vettius Philo, left money in his will for the annual commemoration of Bolanus' birthday at Der- 
riopus in Macedonia (Spomenik 71[1931], 186). More relevant, perhaps, Bolanus' early service 
under Corbulo, duly stressed by Statius - the empress was Corbulo's daughter. One might note. 
too, the possibility. that Crispinus, whose brother, of the same names as their father, was coe. 
ord. 111, is the C.Clodius Crispinus ord. 113. If so, adopted by a C.Clodius: why not C.Clodius 
Nummus, whose home was Naples (PIR? C 1175)? (See also below for speculation on Crispinus' 
friend Optatus). In any case, it would have been instructive to compare Statius' account of Bo- 
Tanus' British governorship (5.2.54- “a & 140-149) with the less flattering version of Tacitus, 
Agr.8 & 16.5; Htet.2.65.2 & 91.1, cf. 3.44-45. 

Various minor points require registering. P43, “L, eprpurni es Piso Frugi': Piso the Ponti- 
fex was not 'Frugi', see e.g. Syme, foman Papers 498F.. P.173, the ‘evidence that the family 
[sc. of Vibius Maximus] came from Dalmatia’, viz. ILS 1991, is inadequate; the names are far 
too common. P.176, ‘Thrasea Paetus' must be a slip for ‘Helvidius Priscus'. P.200 n.11, ‘the 
doctors Xenophon and his rig ae Q.Stertinius of Cos': Xenophon himself was 'C.Stertinius*, it 
might be added, P.214 n.38, ‘Appius Norbanus' should be laid to rest. Martial's Norbanus is not 
called 'Appius' in 9.84.4. Norbanus, praised for his part in the overthrow of Saturninus, was 
probably procurator of Raetia in 89; he was to be Guard Prefect in 96. The legate of Germania 
Inferior who played the main part in suppressing Saturninus was called by his full names A.Buc- 
jus Lappius Maximus (PIR? L 84). P.231 n.44 is a case of the Harvard system leading astray: 
"Sherwin-White (1973) (i.e. Roman Citizenship?) 72f.' deals with municipal Octoviri, hardly re- 
levant to the initial stages of the senatorial career discussed by H. on p.146; the reference 
should be to the commentary on Pliny (1966). 

Mention of Pliny leads suitably to another technical aspect: the ‘General Index'. ‘Pliny 
the Younger’ has a single entry, to p.54,. Yet the reviewer found mention of Pliny on pp.53, 69, 
80, 82, 101, 140, 145, 176, 182, 186, 192 (not to mention the notes, see below). Pliny is a 
vital presence in a study of the Silvae. Not merely as a coeval (suff. 100) of several Statian 
figures: Maecius Celer (suff. 101), Arruntius Stella (suff. 2101), Vitorius Marcellus (euff. 
105), but the language and themes of his Panegyric and letters so neatly reflect in prose those 
of Statius. Cursory examination reveals similar omissions from other entries (and some page num- 
bers are slightly inaccurate). Some names are oddly placed: ‘Marcus Argentarius' under M; 'Tib- 
erius Claudius Thessalus of Cos' under T. The notes are scarcely indexed at all, except’in the 
form e.g. '74n.' under 'Abascantus', which is not much help towards finding the relevant item 
on p.234. This is a pity, for some of the notes are quite full, containing matter not dealt with 
jn the text. Further, a good many items are simply not indexed at all. Thus Favorinus, mentioned 
with Scopelian and Polemo on p.80, has no entry, though the other two do have 

Three subsidiary Statian nodouna, deserve further comment. Blaesus (2.1. 1a9fF.; 2.3.77) is 
discussed pp.66f. and 217f. nn.65-66, where he is identified with Iunius Blaesus, legate of Lug- 
dunensis in 69 (and indexed under Tunius) . See Syme » Some Arval Brethren (1980), 43ff., prefer- 
ring Velleius Blaesus, ‘tlle Locuples consularia' (Pliny, Spp.2.20.7f.), possibly polyonymous. 
Gallus, the friend of Vitorius Marcellus and of Statius, with property at Luna (4.4.20ff., men- 
tioned pp.165, 174, not indexed) is probably not identifiable. But see Syme, Roman Papers 716f., 
for some possibilities. Optatus, the friend and comes of Crispinus (5.2.152ff.; referred to pp. 
149, 150, not indexed) is more promising. The name is of a type not found in the upper orders 
during republic and early principate: see Syme, '“Donatus" and the like', Historia 27(1978), 
588ff., esp. 592, who draws attention to the Claudian prefect of the Misenum fleet, a freedman, 
Ti.Julius Optatus Pontianus, and to L.Burbuleius Optatus Ligarianus (suff. ¢.135, after a very 
slow career, hence conceivably a coeval of the patrician Crispinus), commemorated at Minturnae. 
A Campanian background for Crispinus’ friend would be further help. 

A bit more could be said on Rutiljus Gallicus. There is really no mystery about his Asian 
appointment, called ‘obscure’ p.188. He is called legato on IzS 9499, Ephesus, partially quoted 
p.238 n.36, but omitting the end of the inscription with this word; hence he was legate of Asia; 

‘tterata tura' will simply mean a two-year appointment. ‘geminos faeces’ probably means that 
legati pro praetore of proconsuls had two fasces, as did certain other praetorian officials (Dio 
5a. 8.4; 55.25.2). It is odd that Statius apparently does not mention the second consulship of 
Gallicus (now attested for A.D.85, see Modugno et al., AivStorAnt 3(1973], 87ff.). May one not 
suppose that ‘nee promtssa semel' (14,83) simply means that the consulship was not promised for 
a single occasion but for two tenures? The African appointment, given prominent treatment by 
Statius, is now further attested by inscriptions from Trpolitania. These show him delimiting the 
territory of Oea and Lepcis Magna (Quaderni di Archeologia 10(1979), 77ff.). This, combined with 
the dedication by the people of Lepcis to Gallicus' wife at Turin (72S 1008), might lend support 
to the hypothesis (my own, admittedly) that Gallicus had helped to secure the promotion of Lepcis 
to the rank of mmtctpiwn and an entrée to Roman society for the young Lepcitane Septimius Sever- 
us. The latter is discussed, pp.179ff., but perhaps deserved fuller treatment. 

When Greek and Roman names occur in profusion, some inconsistency in the rendering of the 
former is venial (e.g. 'Pankrates' p.91, 'Pancrates' in the Index, ‘Kallitychides' p.98, with i- 
nitial C in Index). But 'Bipsanius of Thespiae' (p.98 and in Index) is a bit steep. Recourse to 
Jamot, BCH 19(1895), 311ff., no.17, reveals that he should be registered as 'Vipsanius Philoxe- 
nus' (otherwise T.Flavius Aristo(n), ibid. no.16, would end up as Flabius - or even Phlabius). 
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F.R.D.GOODYEAR(The Witwatersrand): Notes on the Alcestis of Barcelona LCM 9.2(Feb.1984), 28 


In ZPE 52(1983), 31-36, P.J.Parsons, R.G.M.Nisbet and G.O.Hutchinson have effected many ad- 
mirable corrections in the desperately corrupt text of the late Latin Alcestte, but much remains 
to be done, if indeed, as they contend, the poet is 'more than competent in metre and rhetoric’. 
Here are a few tentative proposals. 

- praescte lauripotens Latonie Delie Paean, 
tnuoco te laurusque tuo de nunine certas; 
tApollot, da setre diem, da noscere quando 
ant Admett fatalia fila sorores ... 
For Apollo Nisbet suggests zmploro, Hutchinson Phoebe, mihi. Both conjectures may seem somewhat 
remote from the ductus Litterarum. 1 should prefer appeZlo, with repunctuation: 
tnuoco te laurusque tuo de nunine certas 
pello: da scire ... 
The corruption is readily explained by reminiscence of the Apollo which is written above the 
first line of the papyrus. For appellere = 'to call on, invoke’ see OLD s.v. 2 (b). 
= quanta senectae 
utta meae superest, minimam uis tollere uttan? 
Roca-Puig's uita meae for the papyrus uitaemeae restores a semblance of sense, but the express- 
ion is far from happy. If it is legitimate to seek help from punctuation here, we might improve 
matters by replacing the comma in 36 with a mark of exclamation. quanta would = quantula. 
52-53 uttam coneedere uellem 
st semper posses taeternant sede morart. 
Nisbet's terrarum gives an entirely apt sense. We could obtain that sense and come closer to the 
ductus litterarwn by writing terrena or terrena in. Though the poet only once elsewhere elides 
not vowel, that elision, Admeti in (121), is exactly comparable to the elision I here contem- 
plate. 
80-8] non tristior atros 
asptctan uultus, non toto tempore flebo ... 
If tristior atros is right (the papyrus has trustrioratrue), as it may well be, we still have a 
problem with atros ... uultus, which might more naturally suggest discoloration than grief. Fur- 
ther, it is possible that we have a reference back to these lines at 84 
me portet melius nigro uelamine porthmeus. 
Nisbet's cultus seems very attractive. But is it enough? What is the point of asptetan? Alcestis, 
facing the prospect of a long widowhood, would hardly be concerned about seeing others wearing 
mourning (why should they wear it anyway?), but rather about wearing it herself. Not all that 
many women share Queen Victoria's liking for widow's weeds. So, if we adopt cultus, we should 
also write accipian. 
100-101 quos rogo ne paruos tmans indignat nouercae 
tproderentt; et flentes matris pia uindicet umbra. 
Plainly some drastic remedy is required here. For mans Roca-Puig suggests manus, but that rest- 
Ores neither sense nor metre. For proderent Nisbet suggests uerberet or terreat, both long shots. 
I venture another approach: 
quos rogo né paruos mantbus dignere nouercae 
prodere; et absentes matris pia uindicet umbra. 
For dignere cf. 31 digneris, 89 dignare. As to et absentes, it is anything but certain, but it 
makes a clear and valid point, which et flentes, as far as I can see, does not. 
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BARRY BALDWIN(Calgary): The sports fans of Rome and Byzantium LCM 9,2(Feb.1984), 28-30 


This topic is not one on which much new information can reasonably be expected, As compen- 
sation, however - indeed as justification - there is scope in asking if not always answering 
some questions of basic importance not always raised in existing studies. Contrariwise, towards 
the end, there will be brief occasion to examine anew the motivations of Byzantine sports fans, 
an old issue recently spotlighted in Alan Cameron's masterly work of demolition, Circus Factions. 
Finally, since like Oscar Wilde I can resist everything except temotation, some analogies will be 
drawn from modern sports fans, above all the notorious British soccer hooligans. 

At the risk of perpetrating a paradox in Roman context, the circus factions claim the lion's 
share of my attention. Not that partisans of the gladiators and mimes will be absent. Indeed, 
taken together, they all allow an initial question of great importance: what proportion of Romans 
watched each entertainment? Does the fact that the Colosseum accommodated far fewer spectators 
than the Circus Maximus permit the optimistic inference that more Romans preferred the harmless 
races to death in the afternoon? In Juvenal's famous panem et circenses, do we take circuses 
literally, or is it generic for all public entertainments? 

Furthermore, which social classes attended? Snobbish remarks by such as Cicero and Pliny 
(Epp.9.6), the contemptuous generalizations of Tacitus, and the well known imperial aversion from 
the arena and the circus (or at least from the costs of sponsorship) in the cases of men so 
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different as Tiberius and Macus Aurelius have produced a general scholarly view that these enter- 29 
tainments were put on for the masses. Therefore it is worth recalling that Juvenal's delinquents 
are the populus, not the plebs or vulgus; also that Fronto's less familiar refinement of the epi- 
gram refers to the entire citizen body. Marcus Aurelius may have begun his Meditations by thank- 
ing his tutor that he was not a Blue or a Green, but the sources at large show that everyone from 
Emperor to Trimalchio's porter ('you damned Green', as his master calls him) could be seen at the 
races. 

Nor, with regard to the arena, did the upper classes have any monopoly on pity. Tacitus (Amn. - 
1,76) and Dio (57.13.1) say that Drusus (son of Tiberius) was unpopular on account of his exces- 
sive love of gladiators, whilst Tacitus elsewhere acknowledges, accidentally or with reluctance, 
that the vulgue was as sickened by Nero's punishments of the Christians as by the mass execution 
of Pedanius Secundus' slaves. 

A political safety valve, that is many people's explanation for imperial sponsorship of the 
games. An anecdote in both Dio (54.17.5) and Macrobius (2.7.19) has a pantomime answer Augustus' 
rebuke for quarrelling with a rival with these words: ‘You are ungrateful, Sir; it is to your 
advantage that the people devote their spare time to us'. Here it is the pop stars that are thus 
useful, not charioteers or gladiators (cf. the thesis of Peter Watkin's movie Privilege). Again, 
Juvenal and Fronto are largely responsible for the popularity of this view. 

Things may not be quite that simple. There were probably many real life fans like Echion in 
Petronius, for whom a good day's arena fighting had to be a butcher's shop (carnariwn). But the 
catharsis was of his sadistic emotions rather than his political ones. After all, the games in 
question were put on by a local biqwig, and Echion's indignation at his cheeseparing is not 
drained off. 

Largely because of panem et eireensee (and incidentally this seems not original to Juvenal 
and Rome; Dio Chrysostom, 32.31, castigates the Alexandrians for craving only bread and races), 
we tend to think of the entertainments as an imperial device. However, there are wel] documented 
fanaticisms from the Republican period. I am not thinking so much of the disruptions of the pre- 
miére of Terence's Hecyra by the rival attractions of rope walkers and gladiators (cf. D.Gilula, 
Athenaeun 59[1981], 29-37) as of the fan who (Pliny, WH 7.186) committed suttee on the pyre of 
his beloved Red charioteer, Felix. Incidentally, Pliny found this item in actis, which may con- 
firm Friedlaender's notion that the acta diurna regularly carried sports news. That would be 
logical (we know from Seneca that the acta were never without a divorce story), albeit Juvenal 
gets news of a Green victory not from the gazette but from the crowd's noise (11.98); and the 
enterprising owner of chariots, Caecina, sent news of his victories to absent friends by carr- 
ier swallows, each one inlito victoriae colore (Pliny, NH 10.71). 

The astonishing thing about imperial Rome is the almost total absence of documented riots. 
An outbreak in the Colosseum under Commodus had to do with famine, not sport; the Circus Maxi- 
mus seems equally quiet. Riots are one of the very few things excluded from the doleful regis- 
ter of metropolitan dangers in Juvenal's Third Satire. Writing in Tacitean terms of the Roman 
mob in the fourth century, Ammianus (28.4.28) condemns the passion for racing but does not sug- 
gest that it went beyond noise. 

Could this have something to do with the well organized crowd control that we know exist- 
ed in the case of the Colosseum, with its tickets of admission and regulated blocks of seats? 
The question gains force from comparison between the relatively orderly North American fans and 
the terrifying British ones. The former tend to travel in small groups and sit in decent com- 
fort, whilst the latter move in large packs and stand in often miserable conditions. It is, 
after all, difficult to 'hot-leg' a rival fan from a sitting position: 

Interestingly and significantly, the best documented outbreak of sports violence is from 
the provinces, specifically that reported by Tacitus (Anm.14.17; cf. W.Moeller, Historta 19 
[1970], 84-95). A gladiatorial show at Pompeii in 59 produced an atrox caedea in which the home 
crowd killed many visiting fans from Nuceria in a brawl that progressed from insults to stones 
to knives. After some buck passing between emperor, senate and consuls, an investigation resul- 
ted in the exiling of the ringleaders (and, less fairly, the sponsor), the closure of the thea- 
tre for ten years, and (most interestingly to the legal historian) the suppression of the col- 
legia quae contra leges instituerant. 

Tacitus does not use this occasion for one of his mordant generalities about mass behavi- 
our, and the incident remains (to us) an isolated one. Attempts have been made to explain this 
lack of violence, contrasting as it does with the coeval troubles over pantomimes, as being 
simply the misleading product of lost or silent sources. The Swiday Telegraph of November 8th, 
1981, reprinted a photograph and account of a London soccer riot in 1895, as a reminder that 
the British problem is not new. Still, the sources we possess, Juvenal, Tacitus, the HA, Ammi- 
anus, and so on, are not the sort who would have wished to expurgate the record. 

Be that as it may, the factions of early Byzantium more than compensate for this lack of 
action. The classic account is that of Procopius, who describes how the Blues and Greens wore 
long moustaches and beards, cultivated 'Hunnic' hairstyles, involving a short cut along the 
temples in front and long at the back, and wore garments cut to billow around shoulders, chests 
and wrists, to give an impression of pumping iron facades whereas one could in fact quite safe- 
ly have kicked sand into their faces. Their similarities (along with some differences of tricho- 
logical and sartorial detail) to the Skinheads and Bovver Boys of Britain are palpable. 

Had it stood alone, Procopius' account might have been suspect, given that it occurs in his 
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notoriously exaggerated Secret History. But other sources abundantly confirm it. This contrast of 
behaviour with imperial Rome might seem harmful to Cameron's thesis. One reason might simply be 
that with the disappearance of gladiatorial and beast shows, a greater number of sadistic thugs 
now, faute de mieux, joined in with the circus factions. Also perhaps with the pantomime crowds, 
whose consistently high level of uproar now also intensifies. Female nudity and the astonishing 
performance of soubrettes like Theodora will also have attracted those who in earlier days might 
have preferred the topless gladiatrix of Juvenal's First Satire (confirmed by text and illustrat- 
ions on CIG 6855, discussed in L.Robert, Les Gladiateurs dans 1'Orient Grec, 188). For, whereas 
in Rome they had fought over male dancers, in Byzantium women were often the top stars. Witness 
the epigrams of Agathias and company, one of which (AP 5.297) describes how colour paintings of 
them lined the Mese. 

Cameron's Circus Factions, argued with his customary learning and verve, should largely put 
out of court the traditional correlations between colours and politics. As I have suggested in 
an amiable exchange of views with him-in the pages of Byzantium, he may have gone too far in say- 
ing that there is not one scrap of evidence for any religious motivation for rioting. After all, 
Malalas, who has neither enough learning nor historical imagination to invent any ideas, saw the 
factions as rooted in 'religious-like dissensions'. And it is hard to credit that religion and 
street violence could never go together in an atmosphere described thus by Gregory of Nysa (ap- 
propriated by Graves in the opening pages of Count Belisarius): ‘The city is full of slaves and 
mechanics, all of them profound theologians. If you want a man to change money, he informs you 
of in what the Son differs from the Father; if you ask the price of bread, you are told that 
the Son is inferior to the Father; and if you ask if the bath is ready, the answer is that the 
Son was begotten out of nothing". 

The ultimate destiny of the Byzantine Blues and Greens was to sing in massed choirs at the 
court ceremonies of later emperors, along with a surrogate in which they enacted such sporting 
abstrusities as the Gothic Game at the Feast of the Nineteen Beds. A logical fate in that in 
their sixth century heyday the factions had routinely numbered a poet in their ranks - not that 
the extant specimens of their slogans (e.g. 'Burn here, burn there. | Not a Green (Blue) any- 
where') suggest that they are notably more articulate than their Roman predecessors (hoe habet) 
or British (endless iteration of ‘You'll Never Walk Alone') successors. 
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The meaning of the Homeric epithet dqupréAtoon, which is only and always attributed to ships, 
is obscure. Two meanings are traditionally offered, in LSJ, in the Homeric Lexica (C.Capelle, 
Vollstandiges Wérterbuch iiber die Gedichte des Homeros und der Homeriden, Darmstadt 1968 = Leip- 
zig 1889; R.J.Cunliffe, A Lemtcon of the Homeric Dialect, London 1924; H.Ebeling, Lexicon Homer- 
teum, Hildesheim 1963 = Leipzig 1885) and in the commentaries and translations (cf. also Hesych- 
ius $.V. GymoLréALooog* cqupotépwev éAowvdpuevocg, and the Scholiast on Aeschylus SuppZ.882, who, ex- 
plaining yuplotpogoc, an epithet of Bdoic = ‘ship’, says that it means thy EE cumotéow tiv wept 
EALcoouEVNV, & EotLv dyupEALconv). These are (a) ‘curved at both ends' or 'at both sides', and (b) 
‘rowed on both sides'. Leaf, commenting on Iliad 2.165, finds both these explanations insuffici- 
ent and suggests that djupLéAvcoa means ‘wheeling both ways', i.e. ‘easily turned round', ‘handy’. 

A more plausible explanation is ‘rolling from side to side’. 

The epithet is met in a formula always at the end of the hexameter, 7x in the [Ziad and 12x 
in'the Odyssey, as here set out: dyup¢dAvcoa, ~~~ ~~, is always at the end of the line, the posi- 
tion of its noun, vedc, viec, véec, véag, viioc, varies (cf. A.Parry, The Making of Homerte Verse, 
Oxford, Clarendon, 1971, Table VI on pp.110-111, in which he sets out the principal types of 
ship-formulae). 
1 ia i he vedc cyuupreAtoone 5x 0,7.252, 10.156 = 12.368, 15.283, 21.390 
Oe ee ee ee véog cqupreAtooag 5x 1.177.612, 0.3.162, 10.91, 14.258 = 17.427 
Aum =" e F.17612 
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fyov =" Fe 0.10. 91 
otfjoa 6°év Alyuntp nota " : 0.14.258 = 17,427 
3 VANES “~~ GyupréAtocont 2x 0, 6.264, 9.64 
"8 d8dv r 0. 6.264 
5 ulov ® 0. 9.64 
Fy) te SS véeg ~~~ dyupréAvtoon, 3x 7.13.174 = 15.549, 0.7.9 
adtie énel Aavoiiy " fAuSov * T.13.174 = 15.549 
" fyayou ¥ 0. 7.9 
5, vijoc ~~“ G@mpréArooag «3x 7.18.260, 2.165 = 18] 
éAnéuevog =" aipnosuey i" I, 18.260 
und fa" And’ tAnduev : I. 2.165 = 181 
6. Weg et ee dqupteéALtocone 1x IT. 9.683 


" ee . 


EUGodALOUS T. 9.683 
(viiag étiookAouc in this position 7x [I.6x 0.1x], before final ~~ ~~ 5x [I.4x 0.1x]: nom. @. only 
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4x, 3x initially 1x before final ~~ ~~.) 

None of these examples makes it obvious what is the meaning of cyuprALoon.. The explanations 
given, derived from the supposed etymology of the word, are not satisfactory! To find the right 
explanation we must rely on a combination of the following criteria: 1) the etymology, 2) other 
Homeric parallels which could shed some light on the meaning of this obscure word, and 3) our 
own experience of travelling by boat. 

The belief that the epithet is , compounded of ayupt and éAloow is correct. The preposition 
lino His hall on both sides’ or ‘on each side'; tAtocw has several meanings, ‘turn’, ‘turn 
round’, etc 

A ship, as everyone knows, makes two kinds of movement, first from the bow to the stern and 
vice versa, and secondly from one side to the other, pitching and rolling. The second one is the 
most characteristic - and for many the most disturbing - movement of a sailing ship. The Homeric 
epithets for ships (Soni, dutado., dutmopor, pératvar, étooeAyOL, LLATOMMenOL, goLvLKondpnoL , 
wotAar, xopwvldec, yAcupupal, movtondpo., evepyetc, tuatdvvyor, nuavdémpapot) express an attrib- 
ute of a ship which is either positive (i.e. good) or neutral. To the latter class belongs the 
epithet duupréAvoon, which refers, in my view, to the movement of a ship from side to side, and 
means ‘rolling from side to side’. Is this what the ancient Scholiast meant when he wrote dyxpo- 
tépwiev oTpepouévac? nual toecooutuac could be a later addition, see Erbse on I.2.165. 

Two Homeric parallels offer us much help, in my view, in understanding the meaning of this 
obscure epithet. The first comes from the Odyssey, 20.23-30 

tH S& pdA‘év nelon uapSin péve tetAnuta 


atddAn, udda &’ da AvAatetar Stndfivar, 

& 4o’S y"EvSa wal EvSa bAtoveto pepineiGwv 

Gra & uvnotiipo.y dvarddo. xetpacg éqroet 

wovec tiv noAdoL. 
This passage refers to Odysseus troubled by the serious problems he had to face, and so unable 
to sleep. So he was turning restlessly from side to side, something very familiar to anyone who 
has been troubled by anxiety; EvSa mal EvSa = cal. 

That this is the meaning of tAtcoet) évSa nal EvSa is made clear not only from the simile 

which follows and refers to the grilling of a haggis on charcoal, which the man turns from side 
to side, but also from another similar example which we find in the Iliad, 24.3-6: 


avtdp “AxtAArcbdc 


Here the verb totpégeto is substituted for tAtcoeto, that making the meaning of the latter clear 
beyond doubt. 

I believe, therefore, that al] the indications we have, and above all the two Homeric par- 
allel passages referring to Odysseus and Achilles respectively, lead us to the conclusion that 
CquptéArooa, an epithet which is probably borrowed by Homer, together with the formulae in which 


it appears, from earlier epic poetry, means ‘rolling from side to side’, something which is a 
very characteristic movement of a sailing ship. 


1. Here should be added that of D.L.Page, History and the Homeric Iliad, Berkeley 1959, 244-5 & 
n.71 on p.283, who derives dgupreAfoour from EALE, which he believes the ancients were right 
in taking to mean ‘black’, and supposes ‘that véec dqupréArooar and véec dyuptueAatvar meant 
much the same thing’. But dyup.ufAarvar is only found of qpévec (7.2.103, 17.83, 499, 573; oO. 
4.661), and, as stated in LSJ, is ‘best written divisim, as by Alex. critics'). 
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Bitinna accuses Gastron (a slave with whom she has been living) of infidelity with Amphy- 
taia: Aéye po. ob, Tdéotpun, A6*imepxoohc obtw | dor’ otmeét’GoxeT tink cor oxtAca xivetv (Cunning- 
ham, who explains #6e as uépxoc, 45). The distance between the words presents some difficulty, 
and some (after Blicheler) read ef 5’. D.E.Gerber has recently suggested (H¥SCP 82(1978]) that Hée 
= yootiip (understood from Méotoww). udoog and its cognates (he points out, 162) are used of glut- 
tony and sexual satisfaction: the idea here may be that lack of food is a deterrent to full sexu- 
al enjoyment (cf. already Crusius-Herzog, 203ff., A.Maspero, CFC 7[1974], 312). 

The point has its interest, but the reference of 4ée, despite the proximity of TMéotow, 
seems more forced than in Cunningham (above): and that A6ée does refer to népxocg is Hip “obeke sa by 
a similar use of aim solitariwn in AP 11.29.3-4 atm yde Aaxdvou otoapwtten,  nolv domgonic | 
Goa, vexpd pnpav néioa SéSuxev Eow (cf. Gow/Page, The Garland of Philip, 11.187: so too todto 
in the next aoigran, 30.2-3). It is true (Gerber 161) that Gastron is still clothed (a point 
missed by Cunningham, ‘'G. stands naked'). The fact, however, is irrelevant: the point, whether 
the mime was enacted or recited, would be made by a gesture towards the penis. So Silenus in 
Euripides, Cyelops 169 tv’éot. tourt t’ do8dv Efaviords. There is, of course, no question (what- 
ever of the Cyclops) of a phallos (as implied in Nairn's note) here. 


Copyright (C) 1984 R.G.Ussher 
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SIMON HORNBLOWER(Oriel College, Oxford): 4n undetected fragment about the Social War 
LCM 9.2(Feb.1984), 32 


The object of this note is to draw attention to an historical item which may bear on the 
Social War of 357-355 B.C.. 

The Byzantine scholar Theodorus Metochites (1270-1332) mentions the Egyptian, and some 
other, activity of the Athenians Chabrias and Iphikrates in a couple of sentences which, it is 
thought, may represent a tradition which, on one point at least, does not otherwise survive. 

The passage in question was printed by I.Sevtenko in 1951', and reads as follows: 

wal XoBotac, txatov pév vovol toltog otpatnydc Alyuntov dyptom tot BaoLAéwc- 

6voxuatéena 6€ pdvog attonedtup, Xtouc émoArdouer. val “Imirnodtne EBSouoc 

TaparmAnotwe etc Alyurtov, ual abtoxedtup toLtol vauvol Enotdv napeotrcato. 
The chief interest of this is the statement that Iphikrates occupied Sestos in 356 (? - this is 
the date suggested by Sevtenko in an interesting discussion, for which see n.1. He quotes the 
observation of Judeich* that one of the reasons for the Athenian fleet's course towards the Hel- 
lespont in 356 may have been a rebellion by Sestos). Sevéenko allows the possibility that 'Iphi- 
krates' may be an error for ‘Chares', who took and cleruchized Sestos in 353: Diodorus 16.34.3 
(or of course 'Sestos' may be the error). But Sevtenko thinks that Metochites may here and else- 
where* have had access to historical traditions not otherwise represented in our sources. The 
trouble is that neither for the above quoted passage nor for the other item Sevtenko discusses 
(which concerns atsymnetai in archaic and perhans classical Greece) is there any real way of 
controlling Metochites' evidence. However, Mr D.M.Lewis points out to me the possible relevance 
of IG rr? 133 = SyZZ* 199, Athenian honours in 355/4 to a (?) Sestian who had provided infor- 
mation about tldov tév BuCavtiwy ordAljov (lines l0ff.). 

The author of this note owes his knowledge of the Metochites item, and of Sevtenko's dis- 
cussion of it, to N.G.Wilson's recent Scholars of Bysantiwn*. 


1. I.Sevtenko, Annals of the Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences i, 1951, p.151 n.3. 
2. W.Judeich, Kletnastatisehe Studien, Marburg 1892, pp.228 n.1, cp. 294 n.3. 


3. Cp. U.von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Aristoteles und Athen, Berlin, Weidmann, 1892, vol.i, 
p.293 n.8. 


4. N.G.Wilson, Scholars of Byzanttiwn, London, Duckworth, 1983, p.257. 
Copyright (C) 1984 Simon Hornblower 


D.M.BAIN(Manchester): Menander fr. 21 LCM 9,.2(Feb.1984), 32 


moxus yoo ic exert’ énl otdua 
This line should not be adduced in connexion with Aeschylus Agamenmon 36-37 (LCM 8. 5[May 
1983], 80 and Lom 9.2[Jan 1984], 6): it means 'he lay face downwards (like)? a fat pig'. See 


R.Kassel, Gnomon 55(1983), 6, who points out that this is one of the occasions where Kock is to 
be preferred to Meineke. 


1. For this kind of identification where the insertion of ‘like’ is not really correct see 
Fraenkel, Elementt plautint in Plauto, 47ff., P.Shorey, CPk 4(1909), 433ff. (it is a pity 
that the editor of Storey's papers, which have recently been reprinted, saw fit to include so 
much distressing material on Greek lyric and to exclude this piece), and R.Kassel, RhM 116 
(1973), 109ff.. 


CORRIGENDA to P.A.BRUNT(Oxford), Remarks on the Imperial fiscus (LCM 9.1[Jan.1984], 2-4, on p.2, 
2nd paragraph, 3rd line from the end, read ‘the titles of the Illyrian and African taxes' (not 
'texts' - nor could the Editor snel] 'Illyrian': on p.3, Ist full para, 3rd line from end, read 
‘was now applied to Roman direct taxes’ (not 'was not applied'). These were material errors. 


to D.WHITEHEAD(Manchester): A thousand new Athenians (1G IT*.10+) (LCM 9.1[Jan.1984], 
8-10), on p.9, 2nd full paragraph, 5th line, read ‘Thus in practical terms it was a promise of 
citizenship, for nothing else - no lesser, discriminatory honours - would have fulfilled it. And 
we know of course that Thrasybulus kept his word, putting up a proposal of citizenship | for ...' 


This appears to have been a choice piece of haplography, both the omitted line and line 6 begin 
with ‘for’. 


to T.P.WISEMAN(Exeter): Cicero, pro Caelio 47: a matter of punctuation (LCM 9.1[Jan. 
1984], 12, in the last full line of the quotation, read 'loquuntur? illae vero non loquuntur 
solum verun etiam personant, hue unius mulierts libidinem esse prolapsan ut ...'. Professor Wise- 
man describes this as ‘a classic parablepsy’, but it is not the Editor's deliberate intention to 
provide material for the practice of textual criticism. 


